trio, for he was good fun and determined to make them happy all the times
chiefly because he loved to see Doctor Kravchenko's serious face break
into its delightful girl's smile.
The holiday slipped away day by day, restfully, gently. Ludmilla grew
almost as brown as her room-mates, so that her fair hair looked bleached
against her sunburned skin and the whites of her eyes showed up startlingly.
She gradually swam more and spent longer and longer in the sun. She
had never in her life felt quite so marvellously well. And Doctor Krav-
chenko bloomed like a tropical flower in the sunshine.
One day when their month was drawing to an end, Ludmilla received
a letter from her mother in which she wrote that Madame Borodina had
just had another heart attack and, though slowly recovering, was still in
bed. Mamma Pavlova wrote that Petka wouldn't leave her bedside at
all, but insisted on sleeping in a camp-bed within reach, in case she needed
anything. But that the old lady, though obliged to lie fiat in bed, insisted
on continuing the embroidery of the roubashka she was preparing for
Ludmilla's baby. Ludmilla, troubled, showed the letter to Doctor
Kravchenko.
" She might die quite suddenly," said the Doctor gently. " We must
be prepared for that, my darling. These heart cases . . ."
Valodya dashed in to say that he had arranged a farewell party for
them, a moonlight musical party in the pinewoods, and would they be sure
to be ready at nine o'clock the following evening.
During the afternoon siesta Sergei, the Caucasian girl's Russian husband,
dropped in. He sat on the edge of her bed and read poetry to her. It was
just such a habit as she and Sasha took pleasure in, and Ludmilla fdt a
pang at the distance separating her from her own husband. As though
to reassure her, the baby moved suddenly within her.
" Here is my allegiance," she thought, " swimming in its little pond.
But hurry, hurry rime and bring back my husband to me. Letters are a
poor substitute for flesh and blood."
It was the evening before their return to Moscow. They were all packed
and ready for the motor-coach for Sevastopol which left the Chasta Aga after
breakfast* Valodya had been dashing about mysteriously all day organizing
his party and holding small rehearsals in quiet corners of the garden. Now
he strolled about, hands in pockets, like a general before battle, waiting
for the appointed moment to arrive.
At nine o'clock Ludmilla, who was tying a festive blue ribbon in her
hair, heard the tread of marching feet, and then outside her chalet door
,a band broke into a popular march* She flew to the window and saw an
orchestra of about thirty people, ranged in a semi-circle round the door.
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